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of his parents, and he flatly declined to enter the
sherry trade. In a hazy way he now saw that his
mission was to be a prose poet of Nature and of Art.
And the outcome was, as usual, a journey of the whole
family to the Alps again. He was prose poet of
Nature first and foremost. Art came later, and was
subordinate always. "Clouds and mountains have
been life to me," he says. "The essential love of
Nature in me?" he adds, was the root of all he had
become and the light of all he had learned. No one,
he thinks, can have had such rapture as he has known
from, the mere sight of mountains. "They did not
haunt me 'like, a passion/ They were a passion."
Two mountains he names " have had enormous in-
fluence on his whole life." The child of four who
asked for "blue mountains" to his portrait, who at
seven apostrophised Skiddaw, who on his first view
of the Alps from Schaffhausen could feel his " destiny
fixed in all of it that was to be sacred and useful,"l
who at-twenty-three had spent the best part of his life
in studying Nature, was inevitably destined to become
the apostle of beautiful scenery to an age which Byron
and Wordsworth had attuned to this passion, and to
judge what painting, had done to make us understand
Nature.

Buskin began to draw as a child, but always to copy
or to make a record of things he saw before him.   At

iThe present writer remembers his own first view of the
Alps from Schaffhausen at the end of a hard day; and after
some forty visits to the Alps cannot forget the emotion he
felt at the sudden sight, nor can he ever see the eternal snows
without a choking sensation in the throat. There is no home-
sickness, no patriotism, like that of the mountaineer. withm some vast altar; and amidst
